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For Friends’ Review 


THE COMMON SALVATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 1876. 


—— 


No. 1. 


perience, and sin in a thousand subtle or bold- 
er forms is testified to as having affected our 
imaginings, our words, our deeds. Sin, like 
a wail from weary and wretched hearts, is 
the great undertone of human history, ever 
and anon leaping forth into a diapason which 
drowns almost all else. Surely Christ’s own 
words, so simple, so tender, so profound, are 
attested as true by all the past, by all the 
present: ‘The Son of Man is come to save 
that which was Jost.’ Sin has peryaded and 
ruined the race; salvation is its greatest need. 
Jesus Christ came; then He had come and 
was gone, yet was still saving sinners. If we 
inquire who He was, He Himself declares 
His own eternal being: “Before Abraham 
was I am.” The witness of the apostle is 
that, “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” “The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” “ He,” the eternal Word, 
“came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not,” appearing as the man, Christ 
Jesus, at once human and divine. As He 
drew near the close of His earthly ministry, 
80 important in all its details, He said: “The 
Son of Man must be lifted up.” In the 
counsels of infinite wisdom, a “needs be” 


“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of) was seen, that He should lay down His life 


all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” 

Amid the diversity and divergence of 
Christians, respecting many minor points of 
belief or of practice, there is much that they 
all can agree upon in this utterance of the 
inspired writer. 
sin. How every page of history teems with 
it, from the earliest annals of the race to the 


First is the great fact of 


\for the salvation of the world and take it 
aguin. ‘‘ He was delivered for our offences, 
|and raised again for our justification.” More- 
over, He said that it was expedient that He 
‘should go away in order that the Spirit of 
Truth should come to be the Comforter of His 
| believing followers, and to reprove the world 
of sin. Here is the beginning of salvation 
| for each soul. Sin is in the heart and mani- 


latest pictures of the depths of degradation | fested in the life. The Holy Spirit convinces 
and crime, of a large class in England, as/|the man of its presenee, reproves him for its 
given in Jenkin’s “Giant Chain,” or in the| commission, shows him that he should be- 


story in the last number of this paper of the 
people in the Washington Isles. If we read 
the. lives of good men, how they testify 
to their certain consciousness of sin, and of a 
disposition to evil thought and act in them- 
selves. Turn to the witness of our own ex- 


lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ so as to yield 
his heart up in trust to Him, and follow His 
directions in conduct. The Spirit reveals to 
him under the preaching of the word that 
God is righteous. He has shown what right- 
eousness is in practice in the life of the man 
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Christ Jesus. He has shown His eternal jus-| are ever in a state of probation, while here in 
tice and righteousness, and abhorrence of sin, | the body, and need to watch. But it is a watch 
in sending His own Son to make propitiation | which should ever baffle the tempter ; it is a 
for it, oul also His acceptance of this most | good fight of faith which may and should al- 
s.tisfactory sacrificein that Heraised Him from | ways result in victory through Christ. His 
the dead. The Spirit further convinces men of | presence in the soul gives joy, peace, hope, 
judgment for sin committed, both now in this | light, guidance, counsel, comfort and strength. 
world, and also in the world to come. Thus| Why should not every living member of the 
man, seeing his own true state, is prepared to | Society be able to say as James Backhouse did : 
seek salvation. He needs to be turned away |“I felt that I had received all that is pro- 
from his iniquity, to acceptance and harmony | posed to man in the Gospel of Christ, and 
with God. Jesus only can do this, for to do/| that entirely to His glory. For it was 
it He was sent, and now He is exalted to give wrought in me by the power of His Spirit, 
repentance. under a deep sense of my own sinfulness and 

With a heart truly hating sin and looking | unworthiness, and of the preciousness of that 
up to the Father, trusting in His love and sacrifice whereby er is freely offered 
mercy as shown in Jesus, the sinner receives | unto all men, especially to them that believe.” 
pardon, life, reconciliation. The just punish-, Surely praise is due unto God for such a 
ment due to sins that are past, is remitted Saviour, for such salvation; and it should be 
through the forbearance of God, for Jesus, pressed after with every faculty of our being, 
has borne the chastisement necessary to our that all may win Christ, and be found abiding 
peace; He has been set forth as a propitiation in Him. 
through faith in His blood, 

Now salvation is fairly entered upon, but 
it needs to be continued. Salvation, in this AN APPEAL TO MINISTERS OF THE GOs. 
sense, is to be daily and hourly experienced. PEL OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, IN BE- 
Jesus Christ came to save unto the uttermost HALF OF THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 
from sin unto holiness—from the heart’s ser- — 
vice and worship of the world, the flesh Dear Friends and Brethren:—We feel 
and the devil, unto serving the Lord in holi- | constrained, in the love of the everlasting 
ness and righteousness before Him all the Gospel of Christ, to appeal to you, to enlist 
days of our lives. One of the early Friends’! your sympathy and co operation in efforts to 
said, while others were seeking deliverance overthrow and banish from earth the bar ar- 
from the punishment of sin, we were seeking | ous and heathen custom of War. 
deliverance from sin itself. This, JesusChrist| Thomas Dick says: ‘“ War has been the 
came into the world to give. The degree to delight and employment of man in every age; 
which He is known thus to save us depends and under this term may be included every- 
largely on ourselves. If after being recon-| thing that is base and execrable in moral 
ciled we feel the power of inward corruption, | conduct.” 
and the pressure of Satan’s temptations,and| Napoleon said: “War is the business of 
by the Spirit received from Christ and now | barbarians.” 
dwelling in us, are led to cry as Paul did for; The Duke of Wellington: “ Men who have 
deliverance; to be satisfied with nothing less | nice notions of religion have no business to be 
than holiness in heart, word, thought and | soldiers.” 
life; how blessed is the word of the Holy; Sir Harry Smith: “The profession of a 
Ghost to us, that Jesus Christ came into the | soldier is a damnable profession.” 
world for this very end, to save sinners. He Sir Charles Napier: ‘To overcome all 
came to save us wholly, to redeem us from | feelings of religion is generally the means of 
all iniquity, and to purify us unto Himself as | making a warrior.” 
a people peculiarly His own. Wouldthatall| Lord Bacon: “I am of the opinion that, 
who have tasted that He is gracious, who do | unless you could bray Christianity in a mor- 
know that He is precious, might regard this| tar, and mould it into a new paste, there is 
saving as worthy of their present and con-| no possibility of a holy war.” 
stant acceptation, and submitting themselves) Lord Clarendon: “We cannot make a 
aan unto Him, abide the full baptism of! more lively representation and emblem to 
the Holy Ghost and of fire. Being quick of| ourselves of hell than by a view of a kingdom 
discernment to feel the approach of tempta-|in war.” 
tion, they would then lay hold, by prayer| Burke: “ War suspends all the rules of 
and faith, of the power of Christ, and over-| moral obligation.” 
come, making no compromise with Satan or| Lord Brougham: “I abominate war as 
the world. Then having done all, still it is|unchristian. I hold it the greatest of human 
needful to stand. For although Christ reigns|crimes. I deem it to include all others— 
in us, and fills us with purity and peace, we! violence, blood, rapine, fraud, every thing 


—_— - 





which can deform the character, alter the na- 
ture, and debase the name of man.” 

Such is War, as defined by warriors and 
statesmen. Many other similar testimonies 
might be quoted from the same source, but 
we have no room for them. 

We will now quote from the precepts of 
Christ and the Apostles, and place upon the 
witness-stand a few of the many prominent 
religious teachers, whose voices ring out 
above the horrid din of war in unmistakable 
condemnation of it. 

Jesus said: ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 
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sheep to those who fall in battle with arms in 
hand, and while repelling force with force, 
but only to those who are slain yielding 
themselves up in their own place of duty 
with patience, rather than fighting in self-de- 
fence.” 

| Much more might be quoted from the 
‘early Christians, but we forbear, and make a 
| few extracts from more modern lights. 

| Bishop Warburton says: “I look upon 
|war as the blackest mischief ever breathed 
| from hell upon the fair face of this creation.” 
| Archbishop Whateley: “War is a great 
| disgrace to civilized men and Christians.” 


“For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your) John Wesley: “Shall Christians assist the 
heavenly Father will also torgive you. But if! Prince of Hell, who was a murderer from 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither | the beginning, by telling the world of the 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.”— | benefit of War? Shall Protestant publica- 
Matt. vi. 9-15. “ For the Son of Man is not| tions proclaim to the nations that war is a 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save | blessing of Providence?” 

them.”’—Luke ix. 54-56. | Ward, the missionary: “ Either our relig- 

Paul says: “Therefore, if thine enemy |ion is a fable, or there are unanswerable ar- 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him|guments against war and the profession of 
drink ; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals | arms.” 
of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil,| Adam Clark: “ War is as contrary to the 
but overcome evil with good.”"—Rom. xii. 9-21. | spirit of Christianity as murder; nothing can 
“For the weapons of our warfare are not| justify nations in shedding each other's 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pull- | blood.” 
ing down of strongholds,” &c.—2 Cor. x.3-5.| John Angell James: “A hatred of war is 

Justin Martyr, who was born about A. D. | an essential feature of practical Christianity ; 
114, says: ‘“ We who were filled with war|and it is a shame upon what is called the 
and mutual slaughter, and every wickedness, | Christian world that it has not long since 
have each through the whole earth changed borne universal and indignant testimony 
our warlike weapons—our swords into plough- | against this enormous evil.” 
shares, and our spears into implements of| We have made these quotations to show 
tillage—and we cultivate piety, righteousness, | that the views which we are endeavoring to 
een faith, and hope, which we! propagate have been held and advocated by 
ave from the Father Himself through Him | some of the wisest and best men that ever 
who was crucified.” | lived. 

Athenagoras, in his plea for the Christians,) War is an evil of gigantic proportions. 
written about A. D. 177, speaking of the/| Fifty years ago, Thomas Dick estimated that 
Christians, says: “When struck, they do|the victims of war numbered eighteen times 
not strike again; when robbed, they do not| the then population of the earth. 
go to law. They give to those that ask of} Never before in the world’s history were 
them, and love their neighbors as themselves.” | the preparations for war so stupendous as in 

Clement of Alexandria says: “For it is| professedly Christian Europe to-day. A re 
not in war, but in pace, that we are trained. | cent No. of the Quarterly Review (England) 
War needs great preparation, and luxury|says: “Arrangements are in progress by 
craves profusion; but Peace and Love, sim-| which it is intended that, in the event of war, 
ple and quiet sisters, require no arms or ex-| Russia should be able, at short notice, to 
cessive preparation.” command the services of upward of 2,000,000 

Cyprian says: “The whole world is wet | aoldiers, France of nearly 1,500,000, Germany 


with mutual blood, and murder, which, in the 
case of an individual, is admitted to be a 
crime, is called a virtue when it is committed 
wholesale.” He warns the persecutors that 
God’s vengeance will overtake them unless 
they repent, and says: “ For this reason it is 
that none of us when apprehended make re- 
sistance, or avenge ourselves against your un- 
righteous violence, although our people are 
numerous and plentiful.” 


| of about 1,300,000, and Austria of above 1,000,- 
000. Similar preparations are being made 
by other Continental nations. Thus there 
will be in training about 7,000,000 of armed 
men! Who can reckon the evils thus inflicted 
on the world?” 

Elihu Burritt says: “It is a fact that 
ought to startle the people of this country, 
that, with all our boasted enlightenment and 
progress in civilization, with 3,000 miles of 





Tertullian: “No one gives the name of|sea between us and the nearest Eurupean 
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power, our armed peace establishments have 


a 


baptized on their professing faith ; but it was 


grown at a more rapid rate than those of| never said that this baptism made them mem- 


any other nation in Christendom! In 1854, 
the cost of the army and navy was $22,500,- 
000. In 1874, it had increased to $73,000,- 
000, or at the rate of more than 300 per cent. 
in twenty years.” 

And yet, with these facts staring us in the 
face, perhaps nine-tenths of all the pulpits 
and religious papers in Christendom more 
frequently defend or apologize for war than 
protest against it. 

Dear brethren, these things ought not so to 
be. You may not all be ready to endorse the 
views which we hold—that all fighting with 


bers of the church. Mere outward baptism, 
he said, did not confer that privilege, and the 
| want of mere outward baptism cannot take it 
away. The rule by which the visible church 
is to be guided in receiving its members is, 
the Christian. life of those who wish to be 
reckoned Christians. It was not to depend on 
‘anything merely circumstantial, but on the 
ireality of faith and works.— Christian Re- 


| former. 


| 


| -) — 


RIGHT GOVERNMENT 


carnal weapons is wrong for Christians. Still,| Governors, rulers and magistrates, we own 
we think that all who call on the name of| and do respect in the Lord; such as be a ter- 


the Lord should, at all times, be ready to 
throw their influence in favor of Peace. We 
firmly believe that if the ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ throughout Christendom 
would earnestly pray, and preach, and write 
against War, that it would soon disappear 
from all Christian nations. No government 
would dare to go to war in the face of the 
earnest protest of all the ministers of the Gos- 
pel within its jurisdiction. 

We appeal to you, dear brethren, in no 
spirit of dictation, but prompted, as we be- 
lieve, by the constraining love of Christ, and 
a desire for the spread of his peaceful king- 
dom, that you labor earnestly to overthrow 
war and the spirit of it. Bring the subject 
before your General and Annual Confer- 
ences, Assemblies, Synods, and Associations, 
and may God, the very God of Peace, so en- 
due you with wisdom, that your action may 
tend to the speedy overthrow of war. 

Many prominent statesmen, both in this 
country and in Europe, are looking to other 
means than war for the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties, and would be greatly 
aided and encouraged by the earnest efforts of 
the ministers of the Gospel. 

Let the church and ministry bestir them- 
selves. Rest not until you can, with con- 
fidence, stand before the Judge and hear Him 
say, “ They have done what they could.” 

May grace, mercy and peace abound unto 
you through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Signed on behalf of THE Peace Assocta- 
TION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, represent- 
ing the Orthodox Yearly Meetings of New 
York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, In- 
diana, Western, Iowa and Kansas. 

Emmor Hanes, of Buffalo, N. Y., Pres. 

Dante Hix, of New Vienna, O., Sec’y. 

New Vienna, Clinton Co.,, U., Fourth month, 1876. 


Jonn Bunyan A Non-Ritvuaist.—Bun- 
yau altogether denied that baptism in any 
sense was the initiative ordinance of the 
Christian Church. The first believers were 





'ror to all evil in their government, and that 
| fear God, and hate covetousness, and delight 
|in equality, in justice, and true judgment, 
| who give diligent heed to try the cause of the 
poor, and will judge justly, without respect of 
|men, who justify the good, and give praise to 
ithe well-doer. Such governments and gov- 
|ernors we reverence, where sin and iniquity 
are kept under, drunkenness, swearing, mur- 
‘der, quarreling, and all the ways and works 
of the flesh are terrified, and a well-doer 
praised and justified. The government of men 
| reaches to the witness of God in every man, 
and that answers to the justice and righteous- 
ness of all such governors and government, and 
‘these witness that they are of God. The 
|government and laws which we cannot obey 
'nor fulfil for conscience’ sake, we choose 
| rather to suffer for disobedience to them, than 
'to transgress the righteous law of God, writ- 
ten in our hearts, by obeying them. 


Epwarp Burrovuas, London, 1667. 
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From The Guiding Hand. 
BEGGING BREAD. 


| David said, ‘I have been young and now 
'am old; yet have I not seen the righteous 
| forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ Well, 
| David did not see what [I am seeing,” said 
| Mrs. H. to her sick daughter, somewhat bit- 
| terly, as she adjusted her bonnet and shawl 
to go out upon the street. 

t was a sunny morning in the autumn of 
1856, when this shadow of distrust and want 
fell upon the heart and home of Mrs. H., who 
then resided in one of the quiet cities in the 
western part of Massachusetts. 

| She had been a widow for ten years, and 
| was well advanced in life when her husband 
|died. He had been for years a minister of 
Christ’s gospel, and, without stated charge or 
salary, had been active in his Master’s cause, 
until death had called him from labor to re- 
pose, leaving his wife, asso many ministers’ 
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wives have been left, without property or|over a face that had often shed sunshine on 
earthly resources. She had depended upon | many a troubled soul. 

the exertions of her daughter, and this| “ i think,” said she at last, rousing herself 
daughter, a in delicate health, had for | from her reverie, “I will go to Mrs. B.—and 
six years cheerfully plied the needle for their | ask her for a piece of bread for our dinner ; I 
support in their pleasant, but humble home, | have no other way to get it; and she has often 
until she was prostrated by sickness; not a/told me to call upon her if I should be trou- 
sickness of a few weeks’ continuance, but of| bled. A new business indeed for me!” and 
months and years, during which she was un- | the saddened look grew deeper. 
able to do anything. But through all these} ‘My father,” she continued, “ was a right- 
months and years Mrs. H. had found her God | eous man, and was called by those who had no 
a covenant-keeping God. He had watched | religion, ‘St. Paul ;’ not to make sport of him, 
over her, had sent her daily bread. But now | but because his Christian name was Paul, and 
she was brought into a great strait. Her|they saw a similarity of character between 
means were exhausted, the last piece of bread | the two, and the same firm adherence to the 
was eaten; it was late in autumn, and a long) truth and love for souls in him as in that 
winter with sickness and privation seemed to | venerable apostle. Well, here am I, his young- 
be staring her in the face, and the enemy of | est child, and am going out to ask for a piece 
souls had so taken advantage of these circum- | of bread.” 

stances and presented such pwerful tempta-| ‘“ Yes,” said the discouraged woman, “I am 
tions to her mind, that she was not aware | experiencing more than David did in this re- 
how she was questioning the care of her|spect. I can not claim that I am perfect, yet 
Heavenly Father, and for a moment lost sight | | am trying to serve the Lord. But my father 
of the promise that her bread should be given | was a whole-hearted Christian, and so was 
her, and her water should be sure. my husband, and I want bread!” 

Looking carefully about her room to see if} When the poor woman had thus poured out 
any portion of her morning’s work had es-| the sorrows of her heart, and was drawing on 
caped her notice—for her household motto | her gloves to start upon her painful errand, 
had ever been, “If poor, always tidy "—and | she heard a gentle rap at the door. 
all things being in order, the furniture dusted,| “There!” said she, “some one has come, 
the stove polished, the window-curtains raised | and I wanted to get some bread for dinner ! ” 
to admit the sunbeams that slanted through | but checking herself she opened the door, 
the branches of the large cotton-tree growing | when a young woman whom she had seen but 
in the adjoining yard, and casting flickering |a few times, and one who ever prefaced her 
shadows upon the rag-carpet which her dili-| visits to the sick with prayer, entered, and 
gent hands had made;—her sick daughter, | said:— / 
the only member of her family, being made! “I have often heard of your daughter's 
comfortable for the short time she expected | sickness, and felt a strong desire to come and 
to be absent,—she yet paused a little, turned | see her this morning. And I brought a sim- 
to glance at the clock which stood upon the| ple gift. I hope you will not feel hurt because 
mantel,—* Half past eleven,” she said, “and | it is such a common article, for when I tried 
nothing for dinner ;” and then turning from | to select something else my miad was unac- 
the clock she gave a long, lingering look at| countably directed to this,” and she trem- 
an old-fashioned profile which hung beside it, | blingly laid upon the table a loaf of bread / 
and musingly said :— | Mrs. H. felt reproved. But oh, how loving- 

“Just as constant as the ticking of that|ly and gently had her Heavenly Father re- 
clock, were his labors in his Master’s vine-| proved her. She told her visitor why she had 
yard ; just as faithfully as that tells the hour, | on her bonnet and shawl, and then said tear- 
did he lift his voice in his Master’s cause.” | fully and reverently, “I can now say with 

Mrs. H. leaned against the mantel as if ab-| David, ‘ I have been young, and now am old; 
sorbed in thought. Her tall, commanding | yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
form was yet unbowed by age; and though | his seed begging bread.’” 
more than sixty years had robbed her fair; And that night, as she kneeled by the 


face of its youthful beauty, yet they had not 
quenched the light of hfe aad hope which 
glowed upon her countenance. But her face 
now grew sad as she recalled the by-gone 
years, the home of plenty which she had left 
to share the toils and struggles of him whose 





features were outlined before her; and the 
thought of the present needs of herself and 
her sick daughter conspired with the remem- 
brances of the past, to cast a trace of sadness 


daughter’s sick bed, how earnestly she begged 
for pardon for that moment of unbelief, and 
prayed for strength to say, “ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

It is now about fifteen years since God sent 
that loaf of bread to that widow’s humble 
home ; and in all that time, in many wondrous 
ways, he has shown his care, and his faithful- 
ness has never failed. 

Mrs. H. has since passed from earthly toils, 
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and rests in peace and hope; her daughter 
yet survives, a witness to the mercy of the 


Lord; and her hand has traced this record of 


her Heavenly Father's ever-watchful care, in 
the hope that it may strengthen some 


earthly blessings and enjoyments, and encour 
age those who can minister to the sick and 
distressed, to seek and follow the directions 
of God’s guiding hand in dispensing their 
charities to those who stand in need of their 
assistance. 


—- oe 
{Arthur Gilman in The Churchman. |} 


THE BIBLE BEFORE WICLIF. 


The history of Bible translation falls very 
naturally into two divisions, the’first of which 
may be called the age of manuscript, and the 
second the age of print. The age of manu 


script extends from the earliest times to the | 


invention of printing, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Just before the downfall 
of the Roman empire, St. Jerome made what 
is pow known as the Vulgate version from an 
earlier Latin Bible, the text of which had 
become corrupt. The Vulgate gained almost 
universal acceptance in the Western Empire 
in spite of the fact that St. Jerome’s cor. 
rections led to charges of heresy. The work of 
translation rested at this point for several 
hundred years. 

It is an interesting fact that the first lite- 
rary breathings in our own language were an 
attempt to tell the Bible story to the people. 
Toward the end of the seventh century, 
Cxedmon, a monk of Whitby, who has been 
called the Milton of our forefathers, an “awful, 
reverent, and religious man,” wrote in poetic 
paraphrase the story of parts of the Old and 
New Testaments. The reader who is inter- 
ested in the subject will find in Mr. Long 
fellow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ’’ con- 
siderable extracts from this very important 

roduction. Cxdmon unites with the relig 
ious earnestness of the medieval monk the 
simplicity of a child and the early English 
appreciation of scenes of carnage and prowess. 


His work, however, is not professedly a t:ans-| 


lation, but a paraphrase. 

About the year A. D. 700, Aldhelm, the 
bishop of Sherborn, is said to have translated 
the Psalms, and in the next generation the 


|near Leeds, in Kent. 
| Psalm will show the nature of this translation, 
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the translators are not positiv.ly known. 
Toward the end of that century Archbisho 

Elfric made the people familiar with the Bi- 
ble not only by means of extensive quotations 


wee in his homilies, but also by translating con- 
afflicted child of God who knows the lack of 


siderable portions of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Kings, Esther, Job, and parts of the 
Apocrypha. 

There seems to have been a pause in the 
work at this point, owing perhaps to the 
ruinous invasion of the Danes, though it must 
also be said these disturbances caused the de- 
struction of large bodies of the literature of 
the period. We know, too, that the Normans 
took little pains to preserve English learning, 
though they prepared translations of large 
portions of the Bible into the Anglo Norman 
dialect, and thus kept the people familiar 
| with its doctrines. 

In the 13th century we have only paraphra- 
ses again, so far as original labor is concerned. 
| Two of these demand our attention. The first 
‘is one of the most remarkable philological 
| monuments in early English, and is known as 
'“*The Ormulum,” from the name of the au- 
thor, Orm. In it we have in alliterative 
metre without rhyme the history ot the Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles. A note- 
worthy feature of this production is the uni- 
\formity of its orthography, which seems to 
be, to some extent at least, phonetic. In this 
respect Orm was in advance of all previous 
writers, and also many who followed him, for 
English spelling was not reduced to regularity 
for centuries after his time. 

Before this century closed, the story of 
Genesis, Exodus, and other parts of the Penta- 
|teuch, were put into English song, for the 
purpose, as the anonymous author says, of 
| teaching the laymen, though they be learned 
in no books, how to love and serve God, and 
to live peacefully and amicably with their 
| fellow-Christians. The whole of the Psalter 
had been turned into English verse during 
| this century in simple and expressive style. 

Wiclif’s version was issued toward the 
close of the fourteenth century, and it was 
preceded by two more translations of the 
| Psalter. The first of these was made by 
William Shoreham, vicar of Chart Sutten, 
The twenty-third 





| 
| 





venerable Bede gave to the people the Apos- | which was generally faithful : 


tles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Gospel 


“Our Lerd gouerneth me, and nothyng 


of St. John. In the following century King |shal defailen to me: in the stede [place] of 


Alfred the Great seems to have engaged in 
the work of Bible translation, but with the 


pasture he sett me ther. 
“He norissed me vp water of fyllynge; 


exception of the Ten Commandments and a|he turned my soule from the fende [fiend]. 


few other fragments his work is not pre- 
served to us. 

In the tenth century, English versions of 
those parts of the Bible in most frequent use 
were easily accessible, though the names of 





“He lad me vp the bistiges [byways] of 
rightfulness; for his name. 

“ For yif that ich haue gon amiddes of the 
shadowe of deth; Y shal nought douten iuels 
[evils], fu thou art wyth me. 
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“ Thy discipline and thyne amendyng con- 
forted [con, fortis] me. 

“Thou madest radi [ready] grace in my 
sight agayns [against] hern [them] that 
trublen me. 

“Thou makest fatt myn heued [anointest. 
my head] with mercy, and my drynke ma- 
kande drunken yo ful clere. 

“And thy mercy shal folwen me; alle 
daies y mi lif. 

“ And that ich wonne [German, ich wohne] 
in the hous of our Lord; in length of daies.” 

The second version of the Psalter, which 
has just been referred to, was made b 
Richard Rolle, of Hampole, about 1346. This 
writer was the author of a Latin Comment- 
ary on the Psalms, and also of an English) 


of sulphurous-acid gas. This body is liquid 
under the atmospheric pressure at a tempera- 
ture of -10° C., and it does not give pressures 
higher than four atmospheres at a tempera- 
ture of 35°. This liquid does not act on 
metals or fats; it is not combustible, and is 
the least expensive of all known volatile li- 
guids. By the process of manufacture dis- 
covered by M. R. Pictet, it costs less than 
sulphuric ether. 


> ——_- 


FAITHFUL TO HIS CONVICTIONS. 


Correspondence Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


I was happy to hear recently, from Mount 
Lebanon, a good account of a young man 


Commentary which accompanied his English | who was for a time in our Seminary at Abeih. 
translation. Notwithstanding all these varied! He came to us from the northern district of 


and important labors, the English people re-| the mountain, and after his return was ‘im- 


mained still without a version of the entire 
Bible in their vernacular speech. The trans 
cendent glory of supplying this want was re- 
served for a man who, by reason of his learn- | 
ing, his devotion to Scriptural doctrine, and 
his irresistible desire to benefit the people, | 
was eminently adapted to the work. Jobn| 
Wiclif gave to the English people, the 
Bible in a version which forever fixed the| 
sacred dialect, and for which he deserves to 
be held always in grateful remembrance. 


| 





- 
From The [Boston ) Christian. | 


TEE SEVEN BLESSEDS OF REVELATION. | 


I. Blessed is he that readeth, and they | 
that hear the words of this prophecy, and| 
keep those things which are written therein: | 
for the time is at hand. Rev. i. 3. 
II. Blessed are the dead which die in the| 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, | 
that they may rest from their labors; and | 
their works do follow them. Rev. xiv. 13. | 
IIT. Blessed is he that watcheth, and keep- | 
eth his garments, lest he walk naked, and/| 
they see his shame. Rev. xvi. 15. 
IV. Blessed are they which are called 
unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. | 
a the true sayings of God. Rev.| 
xix. 9, 
V. Blessed and holy is he that hath part| 
in the first resurrection; on such the second | 
death hath no power, but they shall be priests | 
of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 
him a thousand years. Rev. xx. 6. 
VI. Blessed is he that keepeth the sayings 
of the prophecy of this book. Rev. xxii. 7. 
VII. Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have richt to the| 
tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates int6 the city. Rev. xxii. 14. 8. C. 





New Ice Macuine.—In this machine 
the temperature is reduced by the expansion 


prisoned on false pretences, but has remained 
firm in his profession of faith amid all perse- 
cutions. Mr. 8. Jessup, in writing about him 
from Tripoli, says: 

“ You will remember Y—— H——, of K. 
After he was released from prison, where he 
had been kept some months because he was a 
Protestant, he remained in his native village 
awhile, and was then again imprisoned. Dur- 
ing this imprisonment he taught a fellow- 
prisoner to read, and this pupil is now a 
Protestant, and causing some sensation. 
Y afterwards became bookkeeper for one 
of the government officers. This officer last 
summer told the Moslems in Tripoli that 
there was but one man of whom he was 
afraid. ‘Others are afraid of me,’ said he, 
‘but this Protestant scribe of mine I can do 
nothing with—he will not do wrong. He 
keeps my books rightly; he wont let me cheat 
anybody out of a cent, even though I offer 
him half of all I can make.’ Some of 
the Effendis laughed, and said, ‘Wh 
don’t you put him in prison?’ He replied, 
‘Tam afraid of him.’ ‘Why then do you 
not get rid of him?’ ‘Because,’ said he, ‘he 
is the only man I can trust—I cannot spare 
him.’ 

“ However, Y could not endure the 
life he was leading, and left his employment. 
Lately he was offered a secretaryship of a 
district of Lebanon, the governor requesting 
him to call himself a Greek. ‘This is impos- 
sible,’ said Y , and, although urged by 
the governor, he refused to appear other than 
he was, a Protestant. He could not live the 
lie that the government does, and so he has 
gone to look for other employment, in which 
he will not be compelled to sell his conscience. 
I have heard only a good report of him for 
along time. He did not apply for admission 
to the church until last fall.” 

Contrast this development of conscience on 
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opments of a different kind in New York and 
St. Louis, and elsewhere, and one blushes for 
the degradation of his country. Tyre and 
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the part of a young man, born and reared in| Spirit is given to every man.” 
the midst of moral darkness, with the devel- Spirit, abiding in Christians as His temple, 








REVIEW. 


By the Holy 


is realized the answer of our Lord to the ques- 
tion of the disciple, “How is it that Thou 


Sidon and Sodom and Gomorrah will rise up| Wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not unto 


to condemn us. S. H. CatHoun. 








ee ee 





PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 19, 1876. 


THEOPHANY.—This term means the mani- 
festation of Divinity. Atheism is an ex- 
tremely rare profession amongst men. To 


existence of Deity, must require an omni- 
science itself almost divine. The most cau- 
tious philosophers, therefore, in our day 
especially, seldom go beyond acceptance and 
encouragement of the doubts which arise, as 
noxious vapors, 
sometimes, proclaiming nescience as the end of 
all human inquiry into the causation of things, 
and into the origin and destiny of man. The 
most subtle, and, perhaps, most comprehen- 
sive mind among the non-religious leaders of 
modern thought, Herbert Spencer, avows it 
to be the conclusion of cosmic science, that 
all events in the universe owe their origin to 
a universal, inscrutable Power. So far, he 
accords with Theism; but he goes further, 
and asserts that this Power is altogether un- 
knowable. If he had said that the human 
intellect cannot, of ctself, “ by searching find 
out God,” he would have propounded a truth 
which revelation confirms. His fatal error 
is, the denial that God ever makes Himself 


known to man. 
Here, then, seems to be the greatest differ- | 


ence between Christianity and its legion of 
enemies, which bear many names and forms. | 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past unto our fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son” “The only be- 
gotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared” (set forth, made 
known*) the ever unseen God. He was God | 
manifest in the flesh. Now, God is manifest- 
ed by the Spirit; for “a manifestation of the 





} 
| 





*The word ezegesis is from the same root, and has a kindred | 
meaning. 





/many minds requires more than this. 


in unhealthy minds, or,| youchsafed. 


| the world ?” 


Atheophanism, then, or the denial of the 


| revelation of God to man, is, more truly than 
| Atheism, the prevailing infidelity of our time. 


While the evidences of Christianity are re- 
garded as historical only, they do not reach 
beyond probabilities ; even although the events 


narrated in the Scriptures may be considered 


to be established more incontrovertibly than 


: : those of any other ancient history. This is, 
exclude from the universe the conceivable | 


undoubtedly, the case. Yet the nature of 


They 
crave that personal manifestation to them- 
selves which enables each to say, “J know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Thanks be unto 
God, such knowledge, such certainty is 
“He that hath My command- 
mentg, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
Me: and he that loveth Me shall be loved of 
My Father, and J will love him, and will 
manifest Myself unto him.” 





DIED. 


BAKER.—On the 3rd of Fourth mo., 1876, after a 
lingering sickness of more than a year which he bore 
with much patience, David W. Baker, in the 77th year 
of his age; a member and elder of Raisin Monthly 
Meeting, Mich. We believe his end was peace. 


BOWERMAN.—Peacefully, at his residence, on the 
4th of Eleventh mo., 1875, Joseph Bowerman, in 
the 66th year of his age ; a member of Raisin Monthly 
Meeting, Mich. 

CLARK.—Suddenly, at Spiceland, Ind., on the 11th 
of Sixth month, Hezekiah S. Clark, in his 79th year; 
a member of Little Blue River Monthly Meeting, Rush 
Co., Ind. He was away trom home at the time of his 
death, attending Quarterly Meeting. The belief is en- 
tertained that he was fully prepared to go. He was a 
native of Randolph County, N. C. 

GRIFFITTS.—At his residence, near Friendsville, 
Tenn., Seventh mo. 30th, 1876, John Griffitts, Jr., 
in the 67th year of his age; a beloved member of 
Friendsville Monthly Meeting. His end was peace. 

McCOY.—In Bedford Co., Pa., on the 14th of Third 
month, 1876, Ruth, widow of the late Hugh McCoy, in 
the 87th year of her age; a member and elder of Dun- 
nings Creek Monthly Meeting. 


PEMBERTON.—At Lostine, Kansas, on the 8th of 
Fourth month, 1876, Lemuel Pemberton, in the 44th 
year of his age ; a member, and for several years an elder 
of Tonganoxie Monthly Meeting, Kansas. Mis life, as 
well as his death afforded much evidence that his lamp 
was well filled, trimmed and burning. About five 
minutes before his disolution he said to his family, 


is See how bright it is,” and quietly passed away. 






The Yearly Meeting’s Committee have united in the 
appointment of a General Meeting, to begin at Provi- 


dence, in Guilford Co., N. C., on 7th-day, the 19th of | 


Eighth mo., 1876. On behalf of the Committee, 
ALLEN Jay, Clerk. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, held this year at Damascus, | 


Mahoning Co., Ohio, commences with a Public Meet- 
ing for Worship at 10 o’clock, A. M., on 5th-day, the 
24th inst. Meeting of Ministers and Elders same day 
at3 P.M. Meeting for.the transaction of business at 
10 A. M., 6th-day, 25th inst. Arrangements have been 
made with different railroads for reduced fare for those 
attending the Yearly Meeting. 


THE PUBLISHER received on the rth inst. a| 
note, mailed in this city on the evening preced- | 


ing, Containing a subscription, but without signa- 
ture. The writer will please forward the name. 


PENN COLLEGE, IOWA. 


The committee appointed to “ post” the | 
readers of the Review and Christian Worker | 


reported the following: which was adopted 
by the students and directed to be forwarded 
for publication, but has been delayed by the 
influence of a few friends until now. 

“The students of Penn College feeling the 
want of music in their social and literary 
gatherings, raised a subscription amongst 
themselves and other friends of the College 
and purchased an organ, and formally pre- 
sented it to the students for future use at such 
meetings. This was accomplished and the 


instrument placed in the College Building be- | 


fore the matter had been formally brought 
before the Board of Directors. 


“On discussing the subject that body felt | 


that they could not, consistently with what 
they believed to be the opinion of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting on the subject >f music, allow an in- 
strument on the premises. 

“ They therefore communicated their views 
to the Faculty and students by means of a 
deputation. An interesting meeting for the 
discussion of the subject was held in the Col- 


lege Hall on Third day morning. the 27th of | 


6th mo., 1876, in which very free expression 
was encouraged and practised on both sides of 
the question, and resulted in the students pass- 
ing the following resolution : 

“* Resolved, That the students though un- 
willing to acknowledge any violation of prin- 


ciple in thus introducing the organ, consent | 


to remove it to-day, ai the request of the 
Board, pending the opinion of the next Year- 
ly Meeting, and reserving to themselves their 
right of property in the instrument.” 

A friendly and cordial feeling pervaded 
the meeting at its close, and we doubt not will 
have its influence for good on the future of the 
College. Cuas. Hurcuison, 


Chairman of Committee. 
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From The Galaxy. 


WEATHER WISDOM. 


(Concluded from p. 824, Vol. 29.) 


| Briefly stated, the Blasius laws are as fol- 
lows : 


I. All storms are the result of opposing 
currents of air—the one cold, the other warm; 
or one polar, the other equatorial. 

II. Most of the winter storms are produced 
by the warm equatorial current moving 
north and climbing over the cold polar cur- 
rent. These all come from the southern semi- 
circle of sky. 

III. Most of the summer storms are pro- 
duced by the cold polar current moving south, 
pushing the warm equatorial current before 

it. These come from the northern semi-circle. 

| IV. The place of meeting of the two cur- 
rents is the area of calm and of low barom- 
‘eter. The opposing currents neutralize each 
other, produce a calm, heat the air by fric- 
tion (and perhaps electricity), and the ba- 
rometer falls. 

V. The region of high barometer is that 
of either current before it meets opposition. 
The region of highest barometer is that of 
the coldest current, because the air is heavier 
than that of the warm current, and exerts 
more pressure. 

VI. The gradient is the slope of one cur- 
rent over the other. In the winter it is very 
gradual, because the warm current is the ag- 
gressor, and slopes far over the cold one. In 
summer it is steeper, because the cold current 
banks up against the warm one, and cannot 
climb over it, for its great weight. The rain 
area is all under the slope. 

These laws he establishes from the following 
observed facts : 

The evidences of opposing currents are 
clouds. There are no storms (except in des- 
erts) without clouds. They form whenever 
a warm current meets a cold one, which con- 
|denses its vapor, or when a warm current rises 
perpendicularly to a cold region. The equa- 
torial current, sloping far over the polar, as 
‘in winter, develops its own vapor in thin 
stripes. which are the precursors of a winter 
‘storm. The polar current, pushing back the 
| equatorial, as in summer, condenses the vapor 


lof the latter in heavy masses, the cumulus. 





Tf when we have a gentle north wind we see 
| thin stripes rising in the south and climbing 
|northward thicker and broader, as in winter, 
we know that a northeast storm is coming. 
\It may oscillate back before reaching the 
| zenith, in which case it is put off for twelve 
|or twenty-four hours, but is sure to return. If 
| the storm passes over us, comes back and 


— off in the north, our next change will 


come from the south as before. If it passes 
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entirely over and clears from the south, our 
next change will be from the north. 

If, in summer, we see @ long, low bank of 
cumulus cloud rise in the north, when the 
wind is southerly, and advance slowly against 
the wind, a southeast storm is coming. The 
leas wind there is with us the more probably 
will it burst over our heads. If there is a 
dead calm, so much the more probability of 
the storm being near us. If the weather is 
very sultry as well as calm, the storm will be 
very heavy. The heat and difficulty of 
breathing show violent opposing currents, 
and air in a state of compression in the calm 
region. Should any loca! circumstance sud- 
denly disturb the equilibrium, the local storm | 
will probably be very violent. Such storms | 
often assume the character of tornadoes, and 
are found to follow nearly the same tracks 
year after year, indicating a probably local 
origin. This origin Professor Blasius has 
discovered, in the case of the only American | 
tornadoes that have been scientifically and 
fully examined, to be the configuration of the 
ground. They never arise on plains. Their 
place of formation on land is either a ravine | 
cut in a plain by the sudden turn of a river, | 
or the edge of a sudden descent or bluff. At 
sea it is always near an island, or at the edge | 
of a warm oceanic current, such as the Gulf 
Stream, producing a heated column of air 
in the midst of cooler air. In all reported 
cases the tornado moves in the diagonal of| 
the two opposing currents of air, zigzagging 
from side to side and forming whirls at inter- | 
vals. It gathers strength at every ravine, 
and is apt to disappear when on land over| 
extensive plains, frequently coming down 
again at a fresh ravine, to run a new course 
of destruction. Ocean tornadoes, as we can | 
see for ourselves in every school physical | 
geography with a meteorological map, follow | 
the directions at the edge of the warm cur-| 
rents, and skirt the coast of continents, being | 
modified by the conformation of the earth on 


it is summer. We want to skate if it is win- 


ter. An important question to all of us is, 


“ Will it rain (or snow) to-morrow?” 

The signal service answers our query for 
to-day with general accuracy, but its warn- 
ings often come too late. If the horses are 
at the door, and the heavens pretty clear, 
“Old Prob.” is rarely consulted ; or if he is, 
we agree to risk it, even if he prophesies rain. 
Besides this, “Old Prob.” is very large in his 
generalizations, and unsatisfactory as to local 
storms. He lumps all New England togeth- 
er, and all the Middle States on the Atlantic 
coast in another clase, and says for instance, 
“Higher, followed by falling barometer, 
southeasterly to northeasterly winds, with 
cool, increasingly cloudy weather, followed 
by light rains.” This was the prediction for 
New England and Middle States for July 2, 
1875, and it must be confessed that it was 
somewhat vague for local guidance, at the 
same time that it contained valuable infor- 
mation to those who knew how to read it. 
The part about the barometer was Greek to 
many, nay, most of its readers, and the lati- 
tude of wind spread over a whole quadrant 
of the heavens. The “increasingly cloudy 
weather, followed by light rains,” was plain 
enough, but the interesting questions were, 
Where would the rain fall? When would it 
begin? Would it be local or general? and 
How should we recognize its coming a few 
hours previous? The writer has taken the 
present for a test case of Blasius’s laws, as 
occurring during the writing of this article, 
the locality being Westchester county, within 
fifteen miles of New York. It is in these 
circumstances that Blasius comes to our aid 
and teaches us how to interpret the language 
of the signal service, which is general, and 
to make a local application, as well as to make 
pretty safe local predictions, without the aid 
of any signal service or barometer at all. 
“ Higher, followed by talling barometer, south- 


| easterly to northeasterly winds,” is the infor- 
a larger scale. Thus the West Indian and | 


mation; the rest is the corollary. The infor- 





Mauritius hurricanes follow at a distance the 


lines of the eastern coasts of North America | 
and Africa, and the Asiatic typhoons take a|rain, in summer. It comes from the sea, 


different direction entirely, some following | 


mation means a cool current blowing over us. 
As long as it lasts we are in no danger of 


which is cool, and moves over the land, which 


the southern coast of Asia into the Bay of}is warm. What vapors it carries will be held 


Bengal, others tearing along the Chinese 
coast with the Kuro Siwo, cr Japan current 
—literally Black Stream—to Japan. In each 
case they keep off the continent, but follow the 
line of the coast. 





in suspension. Its coming from the east 
shows that it is normal and natural. 


| The “falling barometer” means a check 


of this cool current, by meeting a warm one. 
At the place of meeting the warm current 


With these larger storms, however, it is not | will condense its vapor on the cool one. The 
result will be a mild form of storm. It de- 
pends on circumstances which current takes 
the aggressive, and where. If the northern 
pushes back the southern, it will make a 
southeast storm to all places south or south- 
west of the place of meeting, with warm, sultry 


our purpose to deal at present. However in- 
teresting to a student, they are not so valu- 
able to us as the answer to the query, “ Will 
it rain to-morrow?” 

We have a picnic planned, or we are going 
fishing, we propose a sail or a riding party, if 
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weather and comulus cloud, dark and threaten- 
ing. If the warm current takes the aggressive, 
we who live north or northeast of the place of 
meeting shall first see faint stripes of stratus 
cloud in the southwest, our wind being north- 
erly and easterly. As those stripes advance 
upward our wind will become fainter and 
more fitful, and when they cross the zenith 
our barometer will begin to fall. When 
they cover the sky the rain will fall, and we 
shall have a mild form of the northeast or 
characteristic winter storm. It will be mild, 
because the difference of temperature of the 
two currents will be smaller than in winter. 

The question is, How shall we know where | 
the place of meeting will be, and whether we | 
are north or south of it? Here the German | 
professor comes to our help. If our wind is| 
north and east and we see the stripes in the 
southwest, we are north of the place of meet- | 
ing, and a northeast storm is coming toward | 
us. If the stripes stop and go back, that'| 
storm is somewhere south of us, and will come 
back to-morrow at latest. If it comes back 
and again retires to-morrow, it will again re- | 
turn in twelve hours at latest. At all events, 
with our northeast cool wind, our next change 
will come from the southwest, and we shall | 
have at least six hours’ warning by stripes cf| 
cloud in that direction. Till it comes from 
there, we shall have fine weather. When it’ 
has come, if it clears in the south we shall 
have warm weather, for the warm current has | 
driven the cold one away to our north, and | 
will blow over us. If it clears in the north 
we shall have cool weather again, for the cool | 
current has driven back the hot one. This | 
is very improbable, however. If it does take | 





summer. Whether in hot, sultry weather, or 
in cool, breezy weather, the two forms of 
clouds, cumulus and stratus, have been infalli- 
ble guides, and their rate of progress is a sure 
test of coming weather. The very shape of 
the “ mare’s tails” in the sky, as interpreted 
by Blasius, we have found reliable. If the 
end curls up toward sunset, rain comes before 
morning. If down, the weather will be fine. 
If cumulus gathers in the north and rises, rain 
will pechably come on us before night. If it 
rises in the south it is nothing to us. If 
stripes rise in the southern sky and climb 
north, our next change will be from their 
quarter. All storms come against the wind 
prevailing at the time, if the weather be fine, 
and all change the wind at their passing and 
after. The stripes of the northeast storm and 
the banks of the southeast storm are visible 
before the barometer falls, and give quicker 
warning, while for local purposes they are 
superior as indicators. The understanding of 
Blasius’s laws gives a new significance to the 
general predictions of “Old Prob,” when we 
know that low and high barometer are only 
effects of the meeting of currents, not causes 
of storms. That the German professor's laws 
are universal and infallible in all climates 
may or may not be true. That they offer 
themselves readily to test will be seen, and if 
they tend to make meteorology a popular 
science we shall all owe a debt of gratitude to 
Prof. William Blasius for teaching us how 
best to answer the question, “ Will it rain to- 
morrow?” F, WHITTAKER. 


—_ ee 


Wish THem We .t.—Years ago, when 


place, the storm will at once change its char-| the Baptists of Hartford began to hold pub- 
acter and the clouds with it. The light gray | lic services, an over-zealous member of Dr. 
stratus will become heavy black cumulus, the | Strong’s society called upon him and asked 
contest will be violent and torn: does probably | him if he knew that John Bolles had started 
at the sm of meeting. as | an opposition meeting. 
We have condensed these few remarks on| “No,” said he. “ When? where?” 
the contents of a very valuable book for the; “Why, at the old Court House.” 
benefit of the readers of the Galaxy, the ques-| “Oh! yes, I know it,” the doctor carelessly 
tion with which we open being one of every | replied; “ but it is not an opposition oe 
day occurrence. To a pleasure-seeker by the| They are Baptists, to be sure, but they preac 
seaside it is often the only topic of interest, | the same doctrine that I do. You had better 
and the German professor is the first man who| go and hear them.” 
has suggested an answer which can be given; “No,” said the man, “I ama Presbyterian.” 
by any man who takes the trouble to read a| “So am I,” rejoined Dr. Strong; “ but that 
very pleasant book. Parts of it require) need not prevent us from wishing them well. 
harder study than most summer loungers feel | You had better go.” 
inclined to give it. These parts contain the| “No,” said the man, with energy, “I shan’t 
reasoning as to general laws. |go near them. Dr. Strong, an’t you going to 
The chapters containing the laws them-| do something about it?” 


selves, especially Chapters III and X, are| 
delightful and interesting reading, and their| 
precepts may be tested by any one. As far as) 
our own locality is concerned we have found 
them in all cases reliable, in that most diffi- 
cult time of year for weather prophecies, the 


“What?” 

“Stop it, can’t you?” . 

“My friend,” said the doctor seriously, 
“ John Bolles is a good man, and will surely 
goto heaven. If you and I get there, we 
shall meet him, and we had better, therefore, 
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cultivate a pleasant acquaintance with him 
here.” 


VIEWS OF THE CENTENNIAL 


A VIEW OF CHINA. 





BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS 
‘* And these from the land of Sinim.” 

It is astounding and encouraging to stand 
in Main Hall and think. Here is history in 
procession, at a halt. Our “century aloe 
flowers to-day,” but Egypt, the land of palms 
and papyrus, greets us with unknown centen- 
nials. India, the cradle of the Aryans, in whose 
bounds all the languages of Europe (and of 
earth ?) have their roots, greets us from hoary 
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How the odors, which our boyhood remem- 
bers, greet us as we enter the space—of musk, 
tea, firecracker-paper, fragrant woods of san- 

dal, camphor, ebony, teak, bamboo, gums, 
| resins, and incense sticks. A whole menag- 
erie of mythical animals surrounds us. The 
Chinese have reduced ugliness to a science. 
What diseased imaginations to body forth 
such creatures! And yet the dragon is not 
such an impossibility as some suppose. 

study of the monsters, geological to us, but 
historic and real to the ancient men of China, 
of the diet of these winged serpents and liz- 
ards, and the fact that stale fish will phos- 
phoresce and in the eater’s teeth make an 
animal appear to breathe fire, will enable us 


ages. Here, we stand before the pagodas of| to construct a real dragon, which fancy and 


China, with her forty-nine centuries of his- 
tory, her thirty-four dynasties of rulers, and 
her two hundred and seventy fourth emperor. 

Land of silks, tea, and spices; of jade, 
porcelain, and enamels; of grand canals, 
great walls, mighty rivers, and teeming cities, 
enclosing one-fourth of the human family; 
land of Confucius and Mencius, Genglis and 
Kublai; land of frugal habits and democratic 
principles, where the humblest boy by merit 
and ability may rise to be prime minister; 
land of letters, arts, and sciences, and mother 
of civilization to all Asia this side of the 
Ganges! We bid thee welcome! Some, in 
their straight-eyed pride may see only the 
land of fire-crackers and pigtails, rats and 
opium, gambling and filth, and, worse than 
all, ability to beat even the keen Yankee and 
the noisy Irishman, and all extravagance and 
luxury, in an even game of fair competition. 

Here on the Centennial floor, we enter the 
Middle Kingdom through portals that are 
smaller models of the city gateways in China. 
They are painted yellow, (the imperial color,) 
carved with dragons, (the national animal, ) 
inscribed with the wonderful hieroglyphics, 
such as we see on tea boxes, which to oblique 
eyes are things of beauty and joys for ever, 
while at the top they sweep into majeétic pa- 
goda curves. In the centre hangs a tablet 


emblazoned with three golden ideographs, | 


DAI CHIN KOKU, (Dai, great; Chin, China; 


Koku, empire;) from the centre character, 
Chin, Tsin, or Sin we get our English word 


China, and the Hebrew word Sinim (in Is. 
49.12.) Indeed, not a few Chinese words 
have been naturalized into English, including 
tea (cha). Not a few more have come to us 


superstition may evolveinto Chinese monstrosi- 
ties. 

The present exhibit is a very small one for 
China, which occupies at home land nearly 
equal to that of the United States, but only 
about one-third of the space in the Main 
Hall filled by Japan. China is ten times 
greater in area, wealth, and population 
than Japan, but she has not a strong, united 
government like her little neighbor. Most 

‘of the articles are from the shops of a few 
Chinese merchants and the collections of pri- 
vate gentlemen. 

The attendants are typical Chinamen, 
heavy, well-built men, some of well-oiled, 
sleek, defiantly comfortable physique. One 
or two are jolly fellows of twinkling eyes. 
The others are daraly sallow, and with 
eyes moving slowly in their orbits. 
None of them are overstocked with the vir- 
tues of cleanliness or politeness; nor, as to 
the latter particular, are some of the visitors, 
who address them in any but Christian lan- 
guage. All wear the skull-cap and pigtails, 
once the badge of a vanquished race, and the 
token of submission to their Tartar conquer- 
ors; now the symbol of inflexible defiance of 
Caucasian ideas. Few of them talk English, 
except a little “ pigeon ” (business) jargon. 

(To be continued.) 


} -_—-_—-  —-e- —_ ee 


| 


|AN APPEAL FOR THE HOME FOR AGED 
AND INFIRM COLORED PERSONS. 


| At the last meeting (held this month) of the 
Board of Managers of the Home for Aged and 


Infirm Colored persons, situated at Belmont 





from the days when India meant anywhere | and Girard Avenues, Phila., the Report of the 

east of the Red Sea, from England and her | Treasurer, Israel H. Johnson, indicated that 

people, with whose eyes and through whose | every dollar of the funds on hand had been 

spectacles we are s@ ee accustomed | used, and that several hundred dollars were 
e 


to look; such as “India crac 


rs,” “India | lacking to meet the current bills for the past 


ink ;” the Joss in “joss-house” and “ joss- month. Under such circumstances it seemed 
stick ” is only our Latin word “Deus,” “Deos,” | necessary that something should be done im- 
mediately to replenish the Treasury. Accord- 


pronounced by a Chinaman. 
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ingly, Israel H. Johnson, Joseph M. Truman, 


Jr., and William Still were appointed a com- 
mittee to make a direct appeal to the charita- 
ble citizens of Philadetphia, who may be 
blessed with means, for the needed assistance. 

Hard as the times are the Managers dare 
not doubt, from past experience, but that a 


good Providence will put it into the hearts of 


the friends of humanity to meet this neces- 
sity. 

The large family in the Home, to be from 
month to month provided for, number from 
seventy-five to eighty souls; some blind, 
lame, halt, &c,, in an attitude to recall forci- 


bly the words of Christ, who said (Mark. xiv. | 


7): “For ye have the poor with ye always, 
and whensoever ye will ye may do them 
good,” 

Feeling grateful for the generous aid re- 
ceived from time to time from noble-hearted 


men and women, in sympathy with this good | 


work, it seems only necessary to further add 
that a public appeal is never made except 
when ordinary methods fail, as is the case 
now. 

Donations in money will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and acknowledged in the papers, by 
IsraeL H. Jounson, Treasurer, 809 Spruce 

Street. 

Dittwyn ParrisH, President, 1017 Cherry 

Street. 

WixuraM STrIL1, Vice-President, 244 South 

Twelfth Street. 

Gro. W. Hancock, Secretary, 

Street and Lancaster A venue. 
JosePpH M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow Street. 
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Fortieth 


From The (Boston) Christian 


CHRISTIAN ATTIRE. 


“Be not conformed to the world,” is as 
— a precept as, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

he world has its ways, its forms, its modes, 
its fashions. If con-formed to the world, we 
are shaped, molded and fashioned into the 
likeness of the world. This is sin; for “the 
whole world lieth in the Wicked One.” This 
forbidden conformity is not a mere inward 
sympathy and fellowship with, but an out- 
war aah visible imitation of, and participation 


in, the customs, fashions, follies, and fooleries | 


of this age, leading to that “ friendship of 
the world,” which “is enmity with God.” 
The leaders of the world’s fashions in Paris, 
that sink of luxury and profligacy, in the in- 
terests of the manufacturers and sellers of 


purple and fine linen, without reference to| 


the glory of God or the good of men, pro- 


ceed to invent and concoct certain styles of| 
dress which must combine the following sev-| 
eral characteristics: First, they must differ| 
from the last year’s fashions, so that people) 
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will be obliged to buy new clothes, whether 
the old ones are worn out or not, and whether 
or not they are able to pay for the new. Sec- 
ond, they must require the largest amount of 
cloth, stitching, trimming, and adorning. 
Third, the more frail and delicate the fabric 
the better, as that will prevent their wearing 
too long. and so help the business of Vanity 
Fair. Fourth, there must be, if possible, 
some devilish ingenuity of torture, or expos- 
ure, or deformity involved in the fashion, so 
that feet may be pinched out of shape, as in 
China; waists laced out of proportion, as in 
America; lungs compressed, vital organs 
displaced, spines weakend, extremities chilled, 
shoulders bared, hair destroyed, muscles en- 
feebled, exercise impeded, vitality impaired, 
usefulness prevented, idleness fostered, evil 
passions excited, diseases induced ; and pride, 
misery, discontent, death, and damnation 
brought upon thousands. 

When all these Satanic conditions are met 
in a certain style of fashion, then it becomes 
elegant, lovely, and bewitching, and is sure 
to have a great run. And then “everybody 
that is satede ” must straightway lay aside 
all their comfortable and useful clothing, and 
load themselves with all this abominable taw- 
driness, even though to do it God must be 
robbed of His offerings and the poor of their 
alms,—even if time, health, peace, comfort, 
strength, beauty, and virtue are sacrificed to 
feed the appetite for show and vanity, and 
enable people to be conformed to a world 
which is at enmity with God, which is guilty 
of the rejection and red with the blood of 
His Son, and which is doomed to wrath, and 
reserved unto fire against the day of judg- 
ment and perdition of ungodly men. And 
any person who does not fall into this ungod- 
ly trap is ostracised, sneered at, and cast out 
as evil by the gay slaves that wear their 
gilded fetters, keeping “lock-step” with the 
fashionable world, and traveling steadily 
down the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion. 

“ Be not conformed to the world.” There 
is no tyranny like that of fashion. It touches 
wealth, health, time, and opportunity; it robs 
at every point in life; it ruins, it destroys. 
God calls His children to separation from 
these things. He bids them walk in a higher 
and holier path; to be followers of Him as 
dear children, and walk in love, as Christ 
loved them. 

“But you might as well be out of the 
world as out of the fashion,” says one. But 
do you not know that you are out of the 
world, if you are a Christian? Hear what 
the Master says: “If ye were of the world 
the world would love his own; but because 
ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
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you.” John xv. 19. “They are not of the 


First, the sender of a message writes it upon 


world, even as I am not of the world.” John| ordinary white paper; the written message is 
xvii. 16. This the true position of the peo-|then laid upon a metallic plate and passed 
ple of God. They are pilgrims and strangers | between two rollers, with the effect of trans- 
on the earth. They are in an enemy’s land. }ferring the copy to the plate, which may be 
And they have nothing to do with conform-|done any time within ten hours after writing. 


ing to the sins, the fashions, and the follies of | T 


this world. The gaily dressed harlots of| 
Paris have no more to do with deciding what | 
Christian women should wear, than the scar- | 
let-robed and jewel-decked harlot of Baby- | 
lon has to do with prescribing the spotless | 
raiment of ‘‘ the Bride, the Lamb’s wife.” 

“ Be not conformed to this world.” God’s 
poor are destitute of needful raiment, and 
Christian women are wasting that which | 
might cover and comfort them—heaping it 
in unsightly piles upon their forms, or fash- 
ioning it into all manner of grotesque shapes | 
at the beck of the dire enchantress who rules 
her fashionable minions with a most despotic 
sway. 

“Be not conformed to the world!” 
“ Chouse ye this day which ye will serve.” 
Put away pride and vain glory. Earn your 
clothes, wear them out, and let the surplus 
that fashion’s butterflies would waste, go to! 
clothe the poor and bless the needy. Let the 
beauty of a divine simplicity shine in all 
your life. Let your foot be on the neck of) 
os and fashion, and folly, and display. | 
Let your adorning not be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair and of wearing of 
gold, and of putting on of apparel. Let a} 

igher beauty beam in your countenance,—| 
the beauty of holiness, “the ornament of a| 
meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of | 
a great price.” 1 Pet. iii. 3,4; 1 Tim. 
ii. 9, 10. 


- 
From The Boston Journal of Commerce. 


FAC-SIMILE TELEGRAPHY. 

The one thing wanted in telegraphy by | 
which a megsage may be practically trans-| 
mitted over a wire and appear at the distant | 
terminus in the ezact Leaderiae of the 
sender, has at last been accomplished by an 
American electrician, Mr. W. E. Sawyer. 
The field opened to the telegraphic world by 
this invention is almost without limit. 

The instruments are wonderfully simple in 
construction and easily comprehended. 

The system is capable of transmitting over 
a single wire from 50 to 150 words per min- 
ute, against a possible 30 to 40 by the Morse 
— which is that now in common use. 
But by this system a person’s own handwriting 
is transmitted by telegraph the same as 
though sent by mail, and, in brief, it simply ac- 
complishes letter writing by telegra f. In 
order to render its operation fully understood 
it may be described as follows: 


| 





hen the plate containing the copy is placed 
upon a semi-cylindrical holder which trav- 
erses a little track, and the instrument is set 
in motion, the whole operation up to this 
point having been accomplished in less time 
than it takes to write it; whereas, by the 
Morse system, quite a number of minutes 
elapse before the message reaches the operator. 
The metallic plate is a conductor of elec- 
tricity, while the lines of writing are non- 
conductors. Over the cylindrical plate are 
carried metallic points upon receiving arms ; 
whenever the point is upon the metallic sur- 
face, the electric current passes through to 
the wire; the instant a point touches a line 
of writing, the connection is broken and a dot 
is made upon chemically prepared paper, 
placed upon a similar instrument at the re- 
ceiving point. The two instruments operate 
syncbronously—i. ¢., the moment a point is 
passing over the surface of one instrument, it 
is followed exactly by the point on the other 
instrument. An ingenious mechanical ar- 
rangement perfects the transmitting powers 
and prevents the possibility of one instrument 
gaining over the other. At the same time 
the points are moving over its surface, the 
plate is moved slowly horizontally, eo that the 
entire surface is traversed. The transferred 
message is, of course, in reverse, but is brought 
straight by running the receiving instrument 
in an opposite direction. Each instrument is 
fitted to either receive or transmit at pleasure. 


|The rate of speed varies according to the 


closeness of the writing; the points travers- 


‘ing the entire surface of the copy, it is im- 
material as to the number of words, only the 


space they occupy requiring a given time to 
be gone over. Ordinary writing will be 
transmitted at the rate of from 50 to 100 
words per minute. 

The message, as received, is ready at once 
for delivery, and appears in close, dark blue 
dotted lines, on white paper. There is no loss 
of time in counting the words at the sending 
station, as is now the case, nor delay in get- 
ting to the hand of the operator ; but, in a 
quarter of a minute’s time from its being re- 
ceived, it is silently speeding its way to its 
destination, and automatically preparing it- 
self for delivery. The wonderful facilities 
of the system render it peculiarly adapted to 
a large and hurried business. It is the fruit 
of many years’ close application, hence the 
perfection with which it makes it appearance. 


—————— - e@e 


| 





THERE are now in the United States four 
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hundred colleges and universities, with nearly |and the river Chambezi, which may be ac- 


57,000 students and 3700 professors and 
teachers. In addition to these there are 209 
female seminaries, with 23,445 students and 
2,287 teachers. Of high-grade professional 
schools of various classes there are 322, hav- 
ing 23,280 students and 2490 instructors. 


- 


CAMERON’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 
Lieutenant Cameron gave an account of 
his walk from Lake Tanganyika to the west 
coast of the continent, at a meeting of the | 
Royal Geographical Society, held April 11th. | 
He said, according to the Geographical Mag- | 
azine for May, that most of the country from | 
the Tanganyika to the west coast is one of al- 
most unspeakable richness. There are metals, 
iron, copper, silver and gold; coal also is| 
found; vegetable products, palm-oil, cotton, | 
nutmegs, several sorts of p2pper and coffze, | 
all growing wild. The people cultivate sev- 
eral other oil-producing plants, such as| 
ground-nuts and seni sent. The Arabs, as far | 
as they have come, have introduced rice, | 
wheat, onions, and a few fruit-trees, all of | 
which seem to flourish well. The countries | 
of Bihé and Bailunda are sufficiently high | 
above the sea to be admirably adapted for | 
European occupation, and would produce | 
whatever may be grown in the south of Eu-| 
rope. The oranges which Senor Gonsalves | 
had planted at Bihé, where he had been set- | 
tled for over thirty years, were finer than any | 
I had ever seen in Spain or Italy. He also. 
had roses and grapes growing in luxuriance. | 
The main point of the discoveries I made I | 
believe to be the connection of the Tangan- | 
yika with the Congo system. The Lukuga 
runs out of the Tanganyika, and there is no 
place to which it can run but to the Luvwa, | 
which it joins at a short distance below Lake | 
Moero. The levels I have taken prove most 
conclusively that it can have authieg what- | 
ever to do with the Nile; the river at Ny- 
angwé being between 1,400 and 1,500 feet | 
above the sea, while Gondokoro is over 1,600 
feet. And also in the dry season the flow of 
the Lualaba is about 126,000 cubic feet per | 
second; that of the Ganges, which is far| 
larger than the Nile, being not more than) 
80,000 cubic feet per second in flood-time, | 
and that of the Nile at Gondokoro, below 
where all the streams unite, is between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 feet per second. Many large 
rivers flow into the Lualaba below Nyangwé. 
There is in the centre of Africa a water- 
system which might be utilized for commerce, 
which has no equal on the face of the globe. 
Between the large affluents of the Congo and 
the head-waters of the Zambesi, a canal of 
between twenty and thirty miles across a 
level, sandy plain, would join the two systems, 








cepted as the head stream of the Congo, ought 
to be navigable to within two hundred miles 
of the north of Lake Nyassa. To the east- 
a of Lovate ivory is marvellously plenti- 
ul. 

The blot upon this fair country is the con- 
tinuance of the slave trade, which is carried 
on to @ great extent, to supply those coun- 
tries which have already had their population 
depleted by the old coast trade. The chiefs, 
like Kasongo and Meta Yafa, are utterly irre- 
sponsible, and would give a man leave, for 
the present of two or three guns, to go and 
destroy as many villages, and catch as many 
people as he could for slaves. The Warua, 
especially, although holders of slaves, would 
rather die than be slaves themselves. I have 
heard instances of their being taken even as 
far as the Island of Zanzibar, and then 
making their way back, single-handed, to 
their own country. The only thing that will 
do away with slavery is opening up Africa to 
lezitimate commerce, and this can be best 
done by utilizing the magnificent water-sys- 
tems of the rivers of the interior.— Late Maga- 
zine. 


-_ 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


BY LATHAM C. STRONG. 


The hedges glisten with the rain, 
The thunder mutters in the hills ; 
The mellow sunlight floods the plain, 
The blue wet woods are bright again, 

And sweet the murmur of the rills. 


I hear the sound of little feet, 
And catch a glad, exultant cry, 

As on the curtained window-seat 

Two little roguish faces meet, 
To see the rainbow in the sky. 


The scent of roses fills the air ; 

The fragrance of the new-mown hay 
Is blown across the meadows, where 
The patient oxen meekly stare, 

And silence marks the close of day. 


The tumbling brook unceasing swirls, 
The rainbow fades along the skies, 

And as I clasp my little girls 

I note beneath their shining curls 
Two little pairs of drowsy eyes. 


The fresh green leaves are just ajar, 
And fluttering birds are chirping low ; 
The village bell sounds faint and far, 
And softly now the evening star 
Above the hill begins to glow. 


Two white-robed little ones to-night 
Together kneel beside the bed, 
And as the moon with fingers light 
Is pushing back the curtains white, 

Two little prayers are softly said. 


The night is come with mist and moon, 
The falling waters sob and sing, 

The crickets chant a measured tune, 

And all the strange, sweet life of June 
By day and night is worshipping. 
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Two little darlings, fast asleep, 

Together wander hand in hand, 
Through moonlit valleys still and deep, 
And down the mountains dark and steep, 

Into the realm of fairyland. 


And rustling pinions seem to glow, 
And fill the room with purple light, 
As if some angel, last to go, 
Had lingered from the rest below 
To kiss the little ones good-night. 
— Graphic. 


— ee _ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 15th inst. have been received, 

GREAT BriTain.—In the House of Commons on 

the foth, in consequence of Disraeli not having fixed 
the day, the Liberal member from Oxford reluctantly 
postponed the discussion of the extradition question to 
the next session of Parliament, unless it shall be settled 
in the meantime. On the same night, the Under Sec- 
retary for India made his annual statement of Indian 
finances, which the London 7imes pronounced toler- 
ably satisfactory. The report treated elaborately the 
causes of the depreciation of silver, and ascribed it in 
great measure to apanic. Another member, Goschen, 
discussed the question at considerable length, express- 
ing the hope that it would receive serioys attention. 
He opposed the idea of introducing a gold currency in 
India instead of silver, and mentioned the inconven- 
tence which had resulted from such a change in Ger- 
many. Parliament was prorogued on the 15th. 
__B. Disraeli is about to be made a peer, with the 
title of Earl of Beaconsfield, but it is said that he will 
still remain Prime Minlster, though he will be trans- 
ferred from the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords. He has also been appointed Lord Privy Seal, 
and has been inducted into ¢ ffice. 

A new circular respecting fugitive slaves has been 
issued by the Admiralty. It instructs the officers of 
the Navy: rst, whenever a fugitive is taken under the 
the protection of the flag, no demand shall be enter- 
tained for his surrender on the ground of slavery; 2nd, 
officers are left to their own discretion respecting the 
circumstances under which they ought to receive a fu- 
gitive slave; 3rd, whenever within territorial waters 
any one claims to be held in slavery contrary to the 
treaties of Great Britain, he should be protected until 
the nearest British consul shall investigate and decide 
the case. 

FRANCE.—Subscriptions will be opened in Paris on 
the 22nd inst. for an undertaking with a capital of 


$6,600,000, to establish and work a new telegraphic | 


cable between Paris and New York, the right to do so 


having been granted by the government to one Panger | 


Quertier. 

The municipal bill which had previously been passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies, and which the members 
of the Right or monarchical party have striven to have 
postponed to the next session, passed the Senate on the 


11th with some amendment, and being returned to the | 


Deputies, was by them adopted as amended, without 
discussion ; a course recommended by Jules Ferry as 
an act of concord and conciliation. This bill gives 
the choice of local officials to the people of the muni- 
cipalities, instead of the central government. Both 
Chmabers were prorogued sine die on the 12th. 
President MacMahon has liberated 161 persons im- 
prisoned for outrages during the Commune trouble. 
SPAIN-—Enxcetsive heat has prevailed at Madrid, 
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GERMANY.—A London financial journal says that 
private advices from Berlin tend to confirm statements 
recently published as to the moderate extent of the 
supplies of silver held by Germany and destined for 
sale. This German offering of silver for sale was the 


| principal apparent cause of the recent panic and depre- 


ciation of the value of that metal. 


TuRKEY.—As far as can be gathered from the con- 
flicting accounts published, no important change ap- 
pears to have taken place in the military prospect. 
The Servian forces are opposing the advance of the 
Turks from two directions towards the valley of the 
Morava; while the Montenegrins are reported to hold 
the Turkish forces, with which they have been fighting, 
completely in check, and cut off from their supplies. 

Various rumors respecting the intention of the lead- 
ing powers to offer mediation continue to be circulated, 
but no certain evidence of such purpose is shown. In 
England, much public indignation is expressed at re- 
ported cruelties committed by the Turkish troops in 
Bulgaria, and a call is made for the government to in- 
terfere, as its course hitherto has been friendly to Tur- 
key. 

CoNGRESS.—The River and Harbor Appropriation 
bill, as finally arranged by a conference committee, 
passed both Houses. The President, in returning it 
with his signature, accompanied it with a message stat- 
ing that he objected to some of its features, and should 
have vetoed it if it were obligatory upon him to expend 
all the money appropriated; but that he should take 
care, during his term of office, that no work of merely 
local, not national interest, should be carried on. The 
reports of conference committees on the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial and the Consular and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bills were also adopted by both 
Houses, and that on the Indian Appropriation bill by 
the House, the provision transferring the Indian Bu- 
reau to the War Department being omitted. Both 
Houses passed a bill providing for a joint committee 
to frame a government for the District of Columbia ; 
and one appropriating means to defray the expenses 
of the present one. The Senate appended to the post- 
route bill an amendment restoring the franking privi- 
lege, by a vote of 26 to 15. The joint resolution 
adopted by the House, proposing a Constitutional 
amendment to prevent sectarian control of public 
schools, was lost in the Senate, lacking a two.thirds 
vote; the yeas being 28, the nays 16. 


Tke House adopted by a vote of 171 to 2, a reso- 
lution offered by a Democratic member from New 
York, declaring that the right of suffrage prescribed 
by the Constitutions of the several States is subject to 
the 15th amendment of the U. S. Constitution, and its 
exercise should be faithfully maintained by the United 
States ; that it is asserted that in some States the exercise 
of such right is resisted and controlled by fraud and 
violence, so that the object of the 15th amendment is 
defeated ; that all citizens, without distinction of race 
or color, are entitled to the rights conferred by said 
amendment; and that all attempts by force, fraud or 

| terror, to prevent a free exercise of such rights should 
meet with effectual and prompt punishment. The 
final adjournment took place on the 15th. On that 
day, the Senate passed the joint resolution from the 
| House for the appointment of a commission to inves- 
| tigate the change in the relative value of gold and sil- 
| ver; the bill from a conference committee, authorizing 
| an increase of the regular cavalry regiments engaged 
| in the Sioux hostilities, to 100 men in each company, 
| (which bill also passed the House); and also, over the 
President’s veto, a bill for the sale of lands of Otoe, 


exceeding any since 1800. The city is described as| Missouri, and Sac and Fox Indians, in Kansas and Ne- 


being deserted, and the streets silent. Near Seville, 


40 field laborers died from the effects of heat. The 


vines in Andalusia are scorching and failing. 





braska. The House passed the Senate bill authorizing 
the laying of a telegraphic cable from America to 
Asia. 





! 


